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of the most instructive sort, and it incidentally adds carrying power to 
the lesson that social psychology is worth the while of everyone who 
wants to prevail with men. 

This is emphatically one of the books which everyone whose mind 
has begun to move in the modernistic way should not only read but 
study. 

Albion W. Small 



Les Sciences et la Methods reconstructives. By Antonio Delle- 
piane. Translated from Spanish to French by Emile Chatje- 
eard. Paris: Giard et Bri&re, 1915. Pp. 160. 

This book contains the chief substance of a course in the philosophy 
of law given at the University of Buenos Aires. The main thread of its 
teaching may be indicated as follows: 

Every branch of the law is intimately related to philosophy. This 
is especially true of procedure. The theory of proof is a chapter in 
applied logic and involves problems of psychology and even of meta- 
physics. 

The judge must not only understand the law, he must also be able 
to reconstruct the facts of the case to which the law is to be applied. 
The latter task requires special training distinct from his training in the 
law. It is a training common to a dozen sciences that aim to recon- 
struct the past, including geology, paleoclimatology, paleozoology, 
paleobotany, paleoanthropology, paleoethnology (social evolution), 
history, and judicial proof (critology). 

The reconstructive sciences are divisible into two groups, composed 
of two distinct kinds of sciences. Reconstructive sciences of the one 
kind are abstract and state the general principles in each field; the others 
are concrete and deal with particular cases. Thus in geology we have 
a general theory which deals with the formation of dunes or of glaciers, 
as well as more specific explanations, for example, explanation of the 
Rhone Glacier. Likewise we have a general history, which is "retro- 
spective sociology" (p. 15), and also a special or concrete history, that 
is, history proper. Each phenomenon has a specific identity dependent 
on variation of time, place, and circumstance, but phenomena exist 
also in repetitious classes, varying sometimes only in time and place, 
at other times in greater yet subordinate or even negligible degree. 

Sciences that deal with the past depend for their fertility in points 
of view, interpretations, and hypothesis upon the advancement of 
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sciences that deal with facts of the present. Thus our interpretation 
of man's past depends upon the adequacy of our knowledge of his psy- 
chology, which may be studied in the present. But with this knowledge 
must be coupled extensive and accurate observation and comparison 
of the vestiges, traces, and effects of the past realities which we wish to 
describe and explain. "Proof is the daughter of doubt and the mother 
of verity" (p. 31). 

Proof seldom results from the use of a single method alone. First, 
as a rule, come the discovery, collection, preservation, and description 
or reproduction of traces and documents; then there is required a com- 
bination of methods for the interpretation of evidence and the con- 
struction and verification of inferences. The nature of these methods 
the author indicates. 

The reconstructive sciences fall into two groups — the natural and 
the moral. This use of the word "moral" as a designation for all the 
sciences that deal with human activity seems to the reviewer interesting 
and significant, and presages the thorough recognition of ethics as a 
matter of science rather than of speculation. The general principles of 
ethics thus conceived are fundamental principles of sociology. 

The peculiarly interesting characteristic of this book is that it treats 
as one group, having in the main common methods, all the sciences that 
seek to afford knowledge of past realities, from the history of the earth's 
crust to the development of languages and religions. It also illustrates 
the fact that the student of the philosophy of law has availed himself 
of the sociological point of view. 

Edward Cary Hayes 

University or Illinois 



The Individual Delinquent. A Textbook of Diagnosis and Prognosis 
for All Concerned in Understanding Offenders. By William 
Healy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 1 vol. Pp. 
xvi+830. 
Doubtless there will be some who will regret that the splendid accu- 
mulation of data which has been amassed by the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute of Chicago was not presented in some other form than as a text- 
book. As such, however, the volume is sure to prove of first-rate value. 
One is early convinced of its intelligent and professional handling of 
cases, and the student must inevitably be stimulated from the first to 



